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they come under Dr. Marvin's dictum as sciences of "the principles of the 
universe." Again, one hardly expects to find both logic and epistemology 
excluded from the realm of philosophy, as being too formal for a place 
therein. Again, it is not clear where such a science as mathematics, which 
is noted as the typical a priori science of principles, is to be placed ; it 
would seem that it should occupy an important place within philosophy's 
field. But apart from these peculiarities, there is in this definition, the 
fundamental weakness insisted upon above. The distinction between a 
priori and a posteriori is not made clear to the student ; it is alto- 
gether too difficult a concept for a beginner at any rate, and, as here ex- 
pounded, it is quite unintelligible. One might safely defy any student to 
see that the discussion of * the given ' in Part II. is matter of ' direct ap- 
prehension ' ; so far as one can see, it is nothing more nor less than a test- 
ing of theories which are offered as explanations of what is surely an 
empirical content if it is anything — ' the given. ' In this respect, it is in 
no sense different from the procedure of those natural sciences, in contra- 
distinction to which philosophy is defined as a priori. Finally, Dr. Marvin 
is not even faithful to his own definition. Though philosophy is the science 
of principles, we do not hear of principles until the main discussion is ended. 
Not until the last thirteen pages of the book (pp. 266-279) are the principles 
mentioned at all, and then we are given only a most formal and cursory con- 
sideration of Contradiction, Sufficient Reason, Causation, The Persistence 
of Force, and Evolution. Such incoherence of outline as this, is quite un- 
pardonable in an elementary text-book ; pedagogically it is the worst of sins. 

As was said at the beginning, the task of writing an ' Introduction ' 
which shall be of real service is not an easy one ; the method which Dr. 
Marvin follows may be the best one, but on the other hand, the difficulties 
are so obvious, that a much higher quality of exposition than is given in this 
syllabus, will be needed to give it real value as an aid to the beginner. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 

Brown University. 

Some Problems of Lotze' s Theory of Knowledge. By Edwin Procter 

Robins. Edited with a biographical introduction by J. E. Creighton. 

[Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 1.] New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1900. — pp. 108. 

A reading of the monograph which forms the opening number of the 
Cornell Studies in Philosophy will emphasize the loss which the philosoph- 
ical world has sustained in the death of Mr. Robins. It is a thoroughly 
good piece of work in every way, showing a sympathy of understanding, a 
frequent acuteness in criticism, a clearness of statement, a maturity of 
thought, and a grasp of ultimate problems, which is out of the common. 
The work is a valuable contribution, not only to the Lotze literature, but 
to epistemological discussion. 
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In Chapter I, entitled " Problem and Method," the point of view is stated 
which is to give the clue to the interpretation of Lotze. Lotze's problem, 
in the first place, is essentially that of mediation, an insistence on all the 
facts wherever found, even if we cannot explain how they are to be recon- 
ciled, in opposition to the tendency to allow the demand for a system to 
override certain aspects of reality which do not come under its concepts. 
Growing out of this is the method which is the key to his philosophy. The 
true method is emphatically not deductive. The deductive method is of 
value for the exhibition of truth, but not for its discovery ; and this latter 
is the business of man. Again, the deductive method deifies the mere in- 
tellect. This criticism of the a priori method has, however, been misun- 
derstood. Because idealism is a system, and because Lotze is constantly 
objecting to a system as tyrannizing over its parts, it is argued that he re- 
jects idealism. This is to confuse between a system of reality and a system 
of human knowledge. Ontologically Lotze is a monist and an idealist ; he 
believes that reality itself is a system. What he denies is that we are in a 
position to grasp the central principle of reality in a way to deduce every- 
thing from it. Since our knowledge is fragmentary and not a system, we 
can only proceed empirically. For us, the unity is only an ideal, and con- 
cepts are not constitutive, but methodological. Without being pure fictions, 
since man and his knowledge are parts of reality, they yet are tentative 
and incomplete, since he is only a part. We, therefore, have no right to 
transfer these limited ways of thinking directly to reality as such ; so long 
as they are useful to us in helping us sum up experience, they have a rela- 
tive validity, but they must be held in constant readiness for revisal. So, 
again, on account of the wide difference in portions of the field of knowl- 
edge, it is often impossible for us to show how they come under a single 
category ; it is then better to distinguish the different functions by categories 
which are partially or even totally exclusive, than to pretend to a unity 
which may indeed exist for a perfect intelligence, but which for us only 
serves to lose the characteristic of each group of facts in general concep- 
tions which aim at covering both. 

Having made this distinction between the realism of Lotze's method and 
his ontological idealism, the second chapter goes on to consider Lotze's 
doctrine of appearance. This stands opposed alike to Kantian phenom- 
enalism and Hegelian idealism. For Kant, appearance is a mental con- 
struct which alone is knowable ; reality is unknowable. The second doc- 
trine admits with Kant that we know only phenomena, but denies that there 
is any reality behind appearance to know, and so declares that knowledge 
and reality are one, Lotze dissents from both these positions, though ad- 
mitting in them a relative truth. Kant is right when he makes appearance 
a mental construction, but not reality ; Hegel, when he maintains that reality 
is known. But Kant robs knowledge of all significance by making reality 
unknowable, while the Hegelian deifies human cognition. 

Now both the opposing theories of knowledge agree in maintaining that 
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it is appearance that is known. It is on this account that, being unable to 
get from appearance to reality, whether like the appearance or unlike, 
idealism was forced to deny the existence of anything outside of appear- 
ance. According to Lotze, knowledge is not confined to appearance but 
comprehends reality ; reality is known in appearance. Phenomena are 
not things, nor are they like things ; they are an interpretation of things. 
Appearance is a mental construction, or knowledge which the subject has 
of the object, and there is really no question as to whether appearance is 
like or unlike the object — this is the answer to Kant's agnosticism. Such 
a question implies that knowledge is like the object ; but how can knowl- 
edge be compared with a thing ? We do not know knowledge, we know 
things ; our knowledge is knowledge of things. " For this reason we do 
not first know appearance and then reality. The truth is, we do not know 
appearance in any case, but what we do know is reality, and appearance 
is our knowledge of reality. ' ' From this flows the main point in Lotze' s 
criticism of idealism, which has already been mentioned — that human con- 
cepts are only methodological. The use of concepts as constitutive is 
based upon a confusion in respect to the meaning of the term reality. Re- 
ality is real in the sense that it exists, knowledge in the sense that it is 
valid. Idealism identifies the two notions, whereas in truth we do not 
know how thought is valid of reality, and we must therefore, for human 
knowledge, take each concept as ultimate in its own sphere. 

The third chapter deals with Lotze' s theory of reality. Although human 
knowledge is fragmentary and not a system, it points toward a system, 
and demands a unity as its ideal. If it is objected that we cannot argue 
from a demand for unity in knowledge, to the unity of reality, Lotze' s 
answer is that this would be true only if we started out with a knowledge 
of appearance. But if appearance is knowledge of reality, we now know 
reality as a unity, and there is nothing illogical in saying that reality 
is a unity. We have thus an ideal which outruns our positive knowledge, 
but which nevertheless in outline we can believe to be true. And 
since in the self we find a real unity, and the most intelligible fact of 
experience, we are led to interpret the world in terms of this unitary self, 
although we cannot see how the unity is constructed, or understand its 
details. This furnishes a criterion of philosophical theories ; true idealism 
must interpret things in terms of the complete man, and this includes 
thought, feeling, and will. Thus reality is neither the feeling of mysticism, 
the will of Schopenhauer, nor the idea of Hegel. We experience immedi- 
ately what a real thing is in the self. Because man is a self, a living, act- 
ing, knowing, feeling, emotional being, he knows what it is to be real, and 
has a way of interpreting the reality of other things. A further difficulty 
now arises as regards the way in which we are to prevent the unity from 
being dissipated in the pluralism which apparently results. The concept 
of relation is shown to be insufficient, and to pass into that of interaction. 
Reality thus appears as an organization of selves, which react on one an- 
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other by reason of their underlying unity. But how the two aspects — 
pluralism and unity — come together, again we do not know. The notion 
of interaction explains also the possibility of knowledge. Subject and 
object are not two things, but different aspects of the same reality — an 
object in so far as known, a subject in so far as it has knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is a conscious state arising in the subject by means of the causal 
activity of the object which it knows, both subject and object being inter- 
preted ultimately in terms of interacting selves. 

In closing, the query may be raised whether after all the ' copy theory ' 
has been dispensed with. It may be true that we do not know knowledge 
first and then infer to reality, and it may be true, again, that the colorless 
state of knowing is not the full reality of being. And yet if there is no 
resemblance between my interpretation of reality and the reality inter- 
preted, between the imagery which represents the knowing state, and the 
thing known, can we be said to have anything that we ordinarily mean by 
knowledge ? My thought of a previous experience may not be the full ex- 
perience, but except as I am able to reproduce this partially, I do not re- 
member or know it at all. So if in knowing reality as a system of selves 
I cannot partially reproduce the outlines of such a system in my knowing 
experience, the supposed knowledge would seem to be a blank. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Grace Neal Dolson. 

[Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 3.] New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1901. — pp. v, no. 

This is a timely and able monograph on the most unique writer on phil- 
osophical topics that the 19th century has produced. Whatever one may 
think about the ephemeral nature of Nietzsche's work in philosophy, the 
fact that he is so much in vogue with la jeunesse, particularly in France 
and Germany, calls for an appreciative recognition of the services of one 
who makes a serious attempt to digest and reproduce in something like a 
systematic form, the chaotic, disjointed, and paradoxical ejaculations in 
which the philosopher- poet of Rocken, like the haughty aristocrat of 
Ephesus, imitating nature, preferred to conceal rather than reveal his 
meaning. The value of Dr. Dolson' s work is greatly enhanced by the 
dispassionate and judicial tone which is maintained throughout. 

The study is introduced by a brief biography of Nietzsche which gives us 
a glimpse of the sublime egotism of his personality, a presage of the ethical 
egoism in which his views finally crystallized. Think of a man deliberately 
setting out to employ a faithful Boswell to tag about at his heels and catch 
and preserve all the chance utterances that might fall from his lips ! 
Following a customary classification, Dr. Dolson then treats of Nietzsche's 
work as falling into three, more or less clearly defined, periods. In 
the first, or aesthetic period, he approaches the problem which throughout 



